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The following simple illustration of Cavalieri's method may be helpful to readers not thoroughly conversant with geometry. Imagine a right circular cylinder of horizontal base cut out of a stack of paper sheets resting on a table and conceive inscribed in the cylinder a cone of the same base and altitude. While the sheets cut out by the cylinder are all equal, those forming the cone increase in size as the squares of their distances from the vertex. Now from elementary geometry we know that the
Fig. 3.
volume of such a cone is one-third that of the cylinder. This result may be applied at once to the quadrature of the parabola (Fig. 3). Let a rectangle be described about a portion of a parabola, its sides coinciding with the axis and the tangent to the curve at the origin. Conceiving the rectangle to be covered with a system of threads running parallel to yf everys of geometry some very harsh criticisms of his beautiful and prolific procedure.1 The fact that a Helmholtz, his critical judgment yielding in an unguarded moment to his fancy, could, in his great youthful work,2 regard a surface as the sum of the lines (ordinates) contained in it, is merely proof of the great depth to which this original, natural conception reaches, and of the facility with which it reasserts itself.
